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countries to part with their surplus food. Non-agricultural labour
is therefore a necessity in England if its population keep up
to the present level, but no such necessity exists in Bengal
In a climate like this most of the absolute wants of the po-
pulation can be supplied for the produce of the soil. What few
wants there are over and above this can be procured by export-
ing the surplus produce. Even therefore if we had not the
living illustration of Assam before our eyes, we ought to have
no difficulty in perceiving that the natural laws of supply
and demand do not supply any necessary corrective to the
difficulty which we have to face. There is nothing to prevent
the lower classes from devoting themselves exclusively to agricul-
ture, and refusing, except at a totally prohibitory price, to
turn their hand any kind of labour, except building their
own mud huts. A few of the national trades, weavers, black-
smiths, goldsmiths, carpenters, &c., would retain their vitality;
but roads, bridges, embankments, good tanks, pucka houses,
might one by one disappear, unless Government undertook
the task of keeping them up by paying fabulous prices for the
necessary labour: and even, then in a country like India, where
mere competition is so absolutely powerless in the face of cus-
tom and habit, it is quite conceivable that the cooly class having
once disappeared, even a fabulous price would scarcely tempt
a man, who looked upon himself as above a cooly, to undertake a
eooly's work.

Including what we have just referred to, it appears to us that
the following causes are at work, in the Lower Provinces espe-
cially, to diminish the supply and enhance the price of cooly
labour.

L The kind of. labour which is regarded as the least honour-
able and estimable.

II,    The natural effeminacy and inactivity of the people,
which leads them to abhor   manual and physical labour as
much as possible, and to aim at sedentary and mental occupa-
tions, even more than in colder countries.   From both of these
reasons it follows that few men by choice will have recourse
to   the former occupations unless stimulated by far higher
wages than any other occupations can procure for them,

III.    The   fertility of the soil   and a not-superabundant
population.

If to this is added that the crop is obtained with compara-
tively very little personal labour, it follows that the aversion to
cooly labour, which is more severe, will bs increased.